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PETER HARCOURT 


The Seeret Life of Federico Fellini 


. as far as my personal feelings are con- 
cerned, the film I'm fondest of is La StTRapA.} 


... I believe in prayers and miracles.? 


There is a sequence in La Strada that is crucial 
for our understanding of the films of Federico 
Fellini. It begins with a wedding celebration 
taking place in the open air. To one side of a 
long banquet table, really quite unnoticed by 
the wedding party, Zampano and Gelsomina 
are performing one of their tatty numbers, a 
kind of raggle-taggle conga. Zampano is seated 
and is playing the drum, his huge form made 
awkward by the crumpled position necessary 
for him to hold the drum between his knees, 
while Gelsomina is performing her stiff little 
dance. Bowler hat on her head and clown’s 
make-up on her face, she hops about in time to 
the music, thrusting her arms forward on every 
fourth beat. All about them both is the litter 
that is always associated with any festivity in 
Fellini; and although she is ignored by the 
wedding party, scarcely noticed by the adult 
world, while Gelsomina dances, a number of 
children in the background dance in unison 
with her. They respond in sympathy to what 
she is doing and imitate her movements. One of 
the guests offers Gelsomina some wine which, 
after a hurried sip, she passes on to Zampano. 
Then the lady-of-the-house calls them to come 
and eat, and the sad little performance ends. On 
her way to the house, however, Gelsomina is led 
away by the children who have been so atten- 
tive to her dancing. There is apparently some- 
thing that they want her to see. 

She is led up a narrow flight of stairs by the 
side of the house and along a network of cor- 
ridors where she almost loses her way. At one 
moment we see a little boy dressed in a black 
cloak gliding along. We’ve never seen him be- 


fore in this film and we'll never see him again; 
but the magical fascination of his sudden ap- 
pearance holds us for that moment and gives us 
the sense of something festive about to take 
place as well as perhaps of something that we 
can’t quite understand. Who is this boy? What 
is he doing here? What is going on? 

Gelsomina is then led into a large dark room, 
all the windows shuttered to keep out the sun, 
at the end of which crouches Osvaldo, a little 
boy in a big bed. There are two small mobiles 
suspended above him, little universes that ro- 
tate before his eyes. Indeed, his eyes stare out of 
his misshaped head, for he is apparently some 
kind of spastic, in the film regarded as a little 
idiot boy. The children ask Gelsomina to try 
and make him laugh, but her imitative bird 
flutterings only strike more terror into the boy’s 
already terrified eyes. Finally, in a moment im- 
possible to describe without limiting its implica- 
tions, she draws close to him—he staring in 
confused terror at her, her own eyes opening 
wide to receive the full impact of this stare. 
Then abruptly, she and all the children are 
chased out of the room by a nun. 

What is the meaning of this moment in La 
Strada? What is it that she receives from those 
wild staring eyes? Is it that in this misformed 
child she recognizes some affinity with her own 
gentle strangeness? Un po strana, as her mother 
described her at the beginning of the film. Or is 
it that she senses in this blank unmovable face 
something beyond the powers of her simple 
goodness to affect in any way? And is it, then, a 
feeling of real terror that communicates itself to 
her, the result of a sudden recognition that at 
the end of long corridors hidden away in some 
sunless room there might lurk something ter- 
rible, something beyond our understanding, 
something deeply buried away and kept from 
conscious sight, but something terrifyingly real 


nevertheless?? In the film, it is a moment of 
great power as Fellini creates it for us; and like 
the tatty party and the fleeting appearance of 
the bright-faced little boy, it is a moment that 
can remind us of similar moments in other films 
by Fellini. Yet it is essentially dumb. It defies 
confident interpretation. Just as the idiot boy’s 
eyes do not fully give up their meaning to the 
inquisitive Gelsomina, so the scene holds back 
its full significance from us. It is a moment 
where something deep and irrational passes be- 
tween these two people; and if we are tempera- 
mentally attuned to Fellini’s particular universe 
sufficiently to receive it, then something equally 
deep and irrational passes through to us. 

But the sequence continues. We cut to the 
kitchen where Zampano and the woman are 
stuffing themselves with food and talking about 
marriage. She is explaining how her first hus- 
band had been as big as he is and that no one 
subsequently has had any use for his clothes. 
Gelsomina appears and tries to tell Zampano 
about the sick boy she has seen; but she fails to 
communicate anything to him and is left alone 
with her meal and with the gradual realization 
of what is going on as Zampano and the woman 
go upstairs together, to see about those clothes. 

Then a fade onto a typical Fellini post- 
festivity scene. The light of day has almost 
totally disappeared, making the foreground 
dark while the sky is still luminous beyond. 
Rags of streamers are hanging down from the 
house and posts nearby, and a single tree is 
isolated in mid-frame as one remaining couple 
carry on dancing to the sound of a lonely accor- 
dion player. Suddenly we notice a light-bulb 
dangling in the upper righthand corner of the 
frame, appearing comically out of place and 
apparently without function. But as we draw 
back a bit, we see that Gelsomina is in fact con- 
templating this scene from a barn window and 
the light-bulb begins to make a little more 
sense. 

Zampano is trying on his new clothes, ab- 
surdly self-involved in his new-found pin- 
striped elegance. Meanwhile, Gelsomina begins 
to hum her little tune and relates how she had 
first heard it one day in the rain while standing 


by an open window. She wonders what it is 
called and asks Zampano if he will teach her to 
play it on the trumpet. But as he continues to 
ignore her, she gets angry with him and stomps 
about the barn, finally falling down a hole 
where she decides to spend the night. 

A cock crows as we dissolve into morning. 
Gelsomina is determined to take her stand. She 
is going to leave Zampano and return home, not 
because she doesn’t like the work but because 
she requires some human recognition. Io me ne 
vado, she keeps screaming to an unresponsive 
Zampano and later to the stillness of the morn- 
ing; but then, after changing back into the togs 
she wore originally, taking care to return all of 
Zampano's property, she sets out on her way, 
waving in spite of herself at whomever she sees 
in a field nearby. There is no real sense of where 
she is going, simply the desire to get away. 

After a bit (another dissolve), she sits down 
by the roadside, apparently in gloom. Then she 
notices a lady-bug or some such small creature 
and cannot help but become fascinated by it. 
She places it on her finger and blows it away. 
And immediately, without preparation, without 
a hint of plausibility in any social or psycho- 
logical terms,* a characteristic Fellini miracle 
occurs. Her sense of wonder is renewed. The 
impulse to live again surges up inside of her as 
does her determination to continue her lonely 
journey in life. A little circus band of three 
musicians appears in the middle of a field, walk- 
ing along by the side of the road; and in her 
turnabout way, she dances after them into 
town. Once in town she will come across an- 
other procession—a religious celebration—and, 
also in the rain as when she first heard her little 
tune, she will encounter I] Matto—the Fool— 
wearing an angel’s wings and balancing pre- 
cariously in the sky. Throughout the rest of the 
film, we will be aware of a strange affinity be- 
tween I] Matto and Gelsomina, the stripes on 
his tights matching the stripes on her jersey as 
he also shares with her her little tune which he 
plays on a tiny violin. 


There are more Zampanos in the world than 
bicycle thieves, and the story of a man who dis- 
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covers his neighbour is just as important as the 
story of a strike.® 


1 believe that everyone has to find truth by him- 
self... . That is... the reason why my 
pictures never end. They never have a simple 
solution. I think it is immoral (in the true sense 
of the word) to tell a story that has a con- 
clusion. Because you cut out the audience the 
moment you present a solution on the screen. 
Because there are no “solutions” in their lives. I 
think it is more moral—and more important—to 
show, let’s say, the story of one man. Then every 
one, with his own sensibility and on the basis of 
his own inner development, can try to find his 
own solution.® 


In essence, the whole of Fellini can be found 
in this sequence from La Strada. His thematic 
center is here. To begin with, reinforced by the 
title itself, there is the sense of life as a journey, 
as a constant tearing away from things known 
and a plunging into the unfamiliar. Unlike 
Bergman, however, whose allegoric wanderings 
are generally from place to place—in Wild 
Strawberries, the journey from Stockholm to 
Lund parallelling old Borg’s journey along the 
path of increased self-knowledge—in Fellini, 
there is seldom any sense of direction or even- 
tual goal. The form of his films tends to be 
circular, the characters usually ending where 
they began. 

This restlessness of movement can work in 
different ways. Occasionally, as with the nuns in 
La Strada, there is the feeling that we must give 
up things dear to us before we get too fond of 
them; but more frequently there is the feeling 
that only by moving on, by probing and search- 
ing, can we ever come to know the purpose of 
life. Fellini’s fondness for processions is obvious- 
ly related to this. Indeed, it sometimes seems as 
if the celebration of movement such as we wit- 
ness in processions may by itself provide the 
purpose, as if in terrestial terms there may be, in 
fact, no goal. 

Of course, Fellini would reject such intel- 
lectual speculations. For Fellini is an intuitive 
in his response to life, a great muddle-headed 
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irrationalist with very strong feelings and no 
clear thought. He lives life from the senses, yet 
his intelligence has informed him that the 
senses can deceive. Hence, the intellectual in- 
decisions, the apparently inexhaustible inter- 
views with all their self-contradictions. Yet, 
hence too all the passionate affirmations of his 
films. It is as if Fellini recognizes that “truth” 
must lie somewhere, though locked up in subjec- 
tivity, but he is unable to seize it with the 
merely rational surface of his mind. Hence all 
the turbulence, all the restless energy, the end- 
less travelling along streets and long corridors. 
Whether it is the Vitelloni wandering about the 
beach or the town at night or Moraldo setting 
off at the end on his own for we don't know 
where; whether it is the peasant families at the 
end of Il Bidone (the little children with ricks 
on their backs recalling the first shot of Gelso- 
mina) that walk by beyond the reach of the 
dying Augusto; or whether it is the complete 
Fellini-Anselmi entourage descending that vast 
structure at the close of 8% and dancing round 
and round the circus ring together in an infinity 
of perfect movement—whatever the context and 
whatever the film, this perpetual movement is 
central to Fellini. And it is also central to his 
irrational view of life that the movement should 
be without origin or goal. 

But in this sequence from La Strada, there 
are also some examples of the twin experiences 
that this directionless journey through life must 
entail—experiences of the freshness and un- 
expectedness of innocence which are imme- 
diately followed by the experience of something 
dreadful that in a world freed from the devil is 
now without a name. On the one hand, we have 
the presence of Gelsomina herself and of the 
somewhat querulous I] Matto who appears from 
on high; but more characteristically we have the 
fleeting image of that little boy in the cloak 
passing along the corridor that charms us so 
gratuitously. For it is also a part of Fellini’s 
irrationality that especially childhood inno- 
cence should so often play such a formally 
gratuitous role in his films, that children should 
simply appear and then disappear—providing 
us with a momentary pleasure and perhaps re- 
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newing our faith in the wonder of life but 
remaining essentially apart from the troubled 
business of life in Fellini’s adult world. This 
goes a long way in La Dolce Vita towards ex- 
plaining the floating presence of Paola, the little 
Umbrian angel, who has so universally been dis- 
approved of as a facile resolution to that troubl- 
ing, too-long film.” Initially, Paola simply passes 
into a short bridging sequence and passes out 
again, like the boy in the cloak. We see her 
setting the table at a seaside restaurant, mis- 
understanding Marcello’s difficulties yet attract- 
ed by some quality in him, while deriving 
simple enjoyment from the loud assertions of 
“Patricia” playing on the juke-box, a simplicity 
that is emphasized by the later degradation 
which we experience towards the end of the 
film when Nadia strips to the same tune. But 
Paola has been placed there so that when she 
appears in the epilogue to the film as a kind of 
diva ex machina, she may suggest a quality in 
life that has been ignored in the compulsive dis- 
tractions we have been witnessing. Dramat- 
ically in any conventional way, she may leave 
much to be desired; but she is perfect for sug- 
gesting Fellini's sense of youthful trust that, 
although beautiful, is presented as ineffectual 
and so exists somewhat apart. And we may 
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remember in I Vitelloni Moraldo’s child com- 
panion of the railways, with whom he dis- 
coursed about life and the stars, who is left to 
return to the hopelessness of the town, balanc- 
ing precariously along the rails. Or we might 
remember the children towards the end of La 
Strada who (as if in gentle rehearsal for the end 
of 8%) are dancing in a ring round a young tree 
while their mother (we assume) is hanging out 
her washing and singing Gelsomina’s tune. And 
of course, there are the young people who 
appear out of the woods at the end of Le Notti 
di Cabiria: “We have lost our way,” one of them 
says as they begin to circle round her while 
another barks at her in a way that might remind 
us of the wild compére in the nightclub towards 
the beginning of the film. In spite of the hope- 
lessness of her present position, the lack of “solu- 
tion” to any of her problems, she cannot help 
but return their smiles and their “Buona sera.” 
And of course in 8%, when the lights dim and 
the ring of dancers vanish and even the circus 
performers disappear from the scene, it is the 
young Guido Anselmi - cum - young - Federico 
Fellini who is left alone in the spotlight and 
who moves with it to the side of the ring, leav- 
ing the screen in darkness. Although there’s 
never a solution to any of the problems, there’s 


always the sense of something young and fresh 
left to carry on. 

Yet, if on the one hand there are children, 
representing the possibility of new forms of life, 
on the other there is the recurring presence of 
this dreadful nameless thing, the presence of 
some form of evil, of some kind of threat. 

In all of Fellini’s films, there are these dis- 
turbing images, moments of disillusion that 
serve to challenge simple faith. There is the 
sinister homosexual who so disappoints Leo- 
poldo in I Vitelloni, as there had been the more- 
than-disappointing flesh-and-blood reality of 
the White Sheik before. But in I Vitelloni more 
powerfully and more like Osvaldo is the woman 
in the cinema who so easily tempts Fausto and 
who is again encountered one day on the beach. 
Within the subterranean depths of Fellini’s 
imagination, she serves as a link between Os- 
valdo and La Saraghina and simply appears at 
odd moments as a threat to the flesh. Also in I 
Vitelloni there is the married man in the dark 
glasses who tempts Olga away. He too is first 
encountered on the beach; but most ominous of 
all is the shot of his dark car just before they 
drive away: it is almost hidden by the early 
morning shadows in the street while the light 
glares out above it threateningly, like a scar. 
And if in Cabiria there is of course the deceitful 
Oscar, more in keeping with the irrationality of 
these images of threat is the devil-dressed magi- 
cian who through hypnosis turns innocence 
towards evil ends. 

Excluding for the moment La Saraghina, 
who is a more complex incarnation of this kind 
of nameless threat, simultaneously described as 
“evil” yet felt to be beautiful, in La Dolce Vita 
we have a summary of this sort of effect in that 
strange blob of a fish that pollutes the stretch of 
beach at the end of the film and forms the 
imaginative counterpole to the young Paola 
waving to Marcello across the protective inlet of 
the sea. It is as if something deep in Fellini rec- 
ognizes that in childhood and childlike re- 
sponses to existence, there is beauty and affirma- 
tion of a frequently troubling kind, troubling be- 
cause unconscious of the terrible threats and 
temptations that can lurk in the unknowable 


The strange fish from La Douce Vira. 
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depths of adult life; and in the way that so fre- 
quently these polar elements seem more an ac- 
companiment to the main theme than a formally 
intrinsic part of his films, it is as if at this stage 
of his development, Fellini cannot consciously 
work out the exact relationship between these 
two extremes or even to find a settled place for 
them within the narrative structure of his films. 
Constantly he creates situations for which he 
can find no earthly solution and his characters 
encounter difficulties beyond their means to 
control. So for the end of La Dolce Vita, it is as 
if the gods themselves must be evoked to bring 
about the closing affirmation. Failing to com- 
municate anything helpful to Marcello, the little 
Umbrian angel looks straight at the camera, and 
at us. What do we make of it allP What do we 
feel about innocence by the endP 


I make movies in the same way that I talk to 
people—whether it’s a friend, a girl, a priest, or 
anyone: to seek some clarification. That is what 
neo-realism means to me, in the original, pure 
sense. A search into oneself, and into others. In 
any direction, any direction where there is life. 
All the formal philosophy you could possibly 
apply to my work is that there is no formal phi- 
losophy....A man’s film is like a naked man— 
nothing can be hidden. I must be truthful in my 
films.8 


Among many film enthusiasts, especially in 
Great Britain, Fellini has been undervalued 
and, I think, misunderstood. Before the appear- 
ance of 8%, I Vitelloni has often been regarded 
as his most successful film. And so it is—on the 
social realist level. Along with II Bidone in its 
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somewhat grimmer way, I Vitelloni is the only 
Fellini film that truly works on the level of social 
observation. It is balanced in its narrative, 
minutely observant, beautifully paced, and very 
funny. Yet from a slightly deeper level, it can 
also make a more personal appeal. When looked 
at sympathetically, it is not essentially that 
different from Fellini’s other films. Beneath its 
realist exterior, it too can make its more sublim- 
inal appeal. 

One of the difficulties that Fellini’s films pose 
for more rational minds — indeed, we could 
even say, one of the limitations of Fellini’s par- 
ticular kind of cinematic art—is that he has too 
often been too careless about the surface credi- 
bility of his films, confusing and alienating all 
but the most sympathetic of his viewers as the 
conventions of his films have seemed so strange. 
Yet at their best—excluding the colorful ex- 
cesses of Boccaccio 70 and Giulietta degli 
spiriti_they are strange only to the expecta- 
tions of literary narrative and of psychological 
realism. Fellini’s conventions are not at all 
strange to the language of painting which, be- 
neath the narrative surface of his films, is the 
language that he most frequently employs. 

For there is in all real films—in all films that 
have the lasting interest that characterizes a 
work of art—what I find it convenient to call a 
subliminal level, a level largely of images plus 
the complex associations of scarcely perceived 
sounds. Although we are often not really con- 
scious of these vital ingredients, especially on a 
first viewing, we can nevertheless be immensely 
moved by their power to affect us. Indeed, it is 
generally these elements that give a film its 
atmosphere or mood. 

If there are in Fellini certain constantly re- 
curring themes or motifs, there are also certain 
constantly recurring images and effects that, 
when responded to, can make an extraordinary 
impression upon us and which are then cumula- 
tive in their power. For these images to be dis- 
cussed at all, criticism has to lean away from the 
comfortably confident tone of literary-cum-film 
analysis and draw upon the tentativeness of art 
appreciation. For the central fact about art 
criticism is the elusiveness of the total power of 


The forlorn shadow in I VrreLwont. 
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the image when talked about in words and of 
the apparently greater subjectivity of the way 
paintings speak to us, moving towards music 
which is the most subjectively elusive of all. 
Images and sounds cannot be argued with. 
They either affect us or they don’t. When talk- 
ing about a painting, there is always so much 
that we cannot know. The discursive element in 
painting is automatically much less than it can 
be in literature and the speculative element in 
interpretation correspondingly that much more. 
Once again, we might think of that moment be- 
tween Osvaldo and Gelsomina, the inscrutabil- 
ity of which I’ve taken some pains to describe; | 
but in Fellini’s films, there are images of greater 
tentativeness than this. 

If we look at a painting by Jean Carzou, for 
example “The Bay of Dreams,” there are many 
things that we might want to say about it, about 
the gentle flowing lines of the figure in the fore- 
ground moving through a variety of shapes and 
objects in extended perspective to the sharply 
jagged quality of the mountains in the rear. But 
one of the most striking formal elements in the 
picture and part of what is for me the forlorn- 
ness of its mood is the lateral shadow that cuts 
across its middle, intensifying its sense of space 
and further distancing these two contrasting 
worlds. If we next look at an image from I Vitel- 
loni, just after the departure of Moraldo’s preg- 
nant sister on her shotgun honeymoon, if we are 
responding to the impact of the images in the 
film and not just waiting for the next point of 
characterization or development of plot to 
emerge, we might be affected in much the same 
way. Similarly, if we contemplate the effect of 
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the foreground shadow in Giorgio de Chirico’s 
“The Rose Tower’? and remember that the en- 
tire proposal scene between Oscar and Cabiria 
is similarly played in shadow with the land- 
scape and buildings luminous behind, we might 
feel that by the very light itself, both de Chirico 
ynd Fellini, working independently in their 
quite different ways, have employed these fore- 
ground shadows to lend a worried aspect to the 
scene and yet to suggest that there is something 
worthwhile in the distance, something worth 
achieving beyond. 

In fact, de Chirico, perhaps because as an 
Italian he too has been particularly sensitive to 
Italian space and Italian light, can be used 
again and again to illuminate by analogy the 
images in Fellini. Along with images of the sea 
and of isolated trees,!° the Italian town square 
with its fountain in the middle is a recurrent 
image in Fellini. It is generally seen at night or 
in the early morning, generally presented as a 
place of reckoning and is divorced from its more 
sociable associations of being a place where 
people meet. In Fellini, the town square is 
never felt to be the social center of a com- 
munity. De Chirico too seemed to be sensitive 
to the empty feeling of such places at unused 
times of day—indeed, to the very irrelevance of 
such vast structures to the little intimacies of 
human life. And so in de Chirico, we find a 
number of such paintings that depict huge 
buildings and exaggerated shadows, where the 
tiny figures serve both to emphasize the huge- 
ness of the structures (as do the miniature 
trains that we frequently see puffing away on 
the horizon) and to give a feeling that the little 
human things don’t really belong in such a 
space. Sometimes this feeling is further empha- 


de Chirico’s “Anguish of Departure.” 


that there is nothing they can do) Fellini em- 
phasizes their own feeling of irrelevance and 
functionlessness by the many apparently useless 
structures that we see sticking up out of the 
sand. Skeletons of summer changing-huts and 
odd inexplicable bits of wire frequently dom- 
inate the scene and create the feeling of some- 
thing strange with an almost surrealist intensity. 
Everywhere throughout the film as throughout 
every Fellini film there is the recurring presence 
of the bizarre. 


sized by the presence of some stray object in the 
foreground, some object made bizarre by being 
torn from the context of its function—like that 
light-bulb in La Strada or the railway carriage 
that we see in “Anguish of Departure” in the 
middle of the square. 

So with Fellini, in the much-admired beach 
sequence in I Vitelloni, (admired for its sensi- 
tive observation of these five men imprisoned in 
their own apathy and defeated by the feeling 
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Ominous foreground shadows: LE NOTTI DI CABIRIA. 
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In fact, this recognition of the bizarre is at the 
center of Fellini’s world, the physical parallel of 
his response to the irrational, the source both of 
his humor and of his sense of dread. For if 
humor is uppermost in most films by Fellini, be- 
neath the comic observation of the discrepan- 
cies of human life there is always this feeling of 
something beyond our control, something not 
fully known to our rational selves—like that 
grotesque fish at the end of La Dolce Vita or 
like Osvaldo in that guarded-over room. 

The first image we see in the first film 
directed by Fellini himself is an image of a struc- 
ture sticking up out of the sand with a piece of 
cloth blowing in the wind. In front of this struc- 
ture with his robes also blowing sits the White 
Sheik on his horse in all his phony splendor—an 
opening image of immense absurdity as indeed 
are so many of the images in this extraordinarily 
funny film. But it is really in Cabiria that this 
purely visual absurdity acquires its most con- 
sistently surrealist force. Constantly surrounding 
Cabiria’s box-like house is a litter of people and 
objects apparently devoid of function and de- 
prived of any context of psychological plausi- 
bility. At one moment as we track along we see 
a post with a for-sale sign on top and a bicycle 
leaning against it, a baby in a stroller a little 
beyond, and a woman squatting in the field 
further beyond that. At another moment as we 
see Cabiria stomping back from her unfortunate 
dunking in the river, wearing her characteristic 
vertical stripes, we see the bulbous Wanda in 
the background, beside her some washing, a 
stray horse, and behind her quite inexplicably a 
little black creature with an umbrella in the 
field, and behind all that, above yet another box 
of a house, there is a kite sailing aimlessly in the 
sky. But most absurd of all and most characteris- 
tically Fellinian is the strangely functionless 
structure that exists outside Cabiria’s house. 
How did it come to be there and what purpose 
does it serve? Questions like that can have no 
answer on any rational plane, but the presence 
of this structure dominates a number of scenes 
in the film; and of course it is related both to the 
beach structures that we’ve seen more natural- 
istically in The White Sheik and I Vitelloni and 
that structure to end all structures that looms 
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over 8%! And as in 8% where throngs of 
people are always walking up and down this 
unnecessary construction, so in Cabiria little 
boys are constantly clambering about these 
poles that exist outside her home. Like the 
circus itself so important in Fellini, like the ap- 
parently gratuitous accomplishments of the 
clown or aerialist, it is as if this kind of purpose- 
less activity that nevertheless can give pleasure 
and even a kind of physical meaning to the 
absurdity of life should exist as an emblem of 
Fellini’s view of the world—movement without 
direction, life essentially without a goal. 


Visually, ’'ve often made use of the theme of 
circus life which is a mixture of spectacle, risk, 
and reality. My characters are often a bit 
bizarre. ’'m always talking to people in the 
street who seem rather unusual or out of place 
or who have some physical or mental affliction. 
Also, there is naturally the theme of beaches 
that recurs in all my films, but that has been 
talked about so much that I don’t want to go 
into it! Since all these elements form a part of 
me, I don't see why I shouldn’t introduce them 
into my films.11 


So far in this account of Fellini, I have been 
concerned only with the thematic consistency of 
his work and with the peculiar force of his 
imagery. Taken all together, Fellini's films 
create a world that is uniquely and personally 
his own. They manage to enact his vision of the 
universe. But all this, although true, tends to 


ignore the great differences between Fellini's 
individual films, differences of surface character- 
istics but also finally of quality as well. For 
-much as I respond with enormous pleasure to 
nearly everything that he has produced—even 
to much of Giulietta degli spiriti—I recognize 
that if Fellini is a man of immense inventive- 
ness, he is also a director of uncertain control 
over the many elements that his mind, with ap- 
parently so little effort, can with such energy 
invent. Also, if Fellini is a man who has created 
for us an immensely personal view of life on the 
screen, I recognize that it is just that—an im- 
mensely personal view of life which is frequent- 
ly egotistic, self-indulgent, sentimental, and 
above all wilfully irrational, courting mystery at 
every corner and asking from us as much com- 
passion for all these difficulties as he has be- 
stowed upon them himself.!2 

So the critics who have preferred I Vitelloni 
to anything that Fellini has subsequently done 
—at least until 84—have probably done so be- 
cause of all his films, I Vitelloni least imprisons 
us in Fellini’s private world. There is in the film 
such a wealth of surface detail that we can get a 
good deal from it without being too closely 
attuned to its more subjective elements. Where- 
as La Strada presents Fellini’s private world 
with a minimum of props. 

In La Strada, unless we are sensitive to the 
subliminal level on which the film is really op- 
erating and are sympathetic to Fellini's concern 
through his images to unite Gelsomina with I] 
Matto and the two of them with the sea while at 
the same time he is enmeshing Zampano in his 
own chains of earth and fire and brute insensi- 
tivity, unless we are sensitive to the suggestive 
power of the imagery, the film will either make 
very little sense to us or it will seem terribly 
naive. If by way of “meaning” we carry away 
from La Strada only Il Matto’s disquisition on 
the usefulness of pebbles, then we will come 
away with what we could rightly call a senti- 
mental experience. But if we have been moved 
by the little children dancing round that tree 
and are aware that it is Gelsomina’s beloved sea 
—both her natural home and her constant 
friend—that is washing up on the beach during 
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that final image where Zampano lies crushed by 
a kind of dumb and brutal grief, then the intel- 
lectually self-indulgent and sentimental ele- 
ments will be buoyed up by some sort of aesthe- 
tic charge as well, by the sense of some depth of 
feeling and perception being communicated to 
us beyond what our merely rational selves can 
readily receive. 

For if it is true that there is nothing in Fel- 
lini’s films that we can properly call thought, 
there is nevertheless evidence of an intelligence 
of a totally different kind. Everywhere in his 
films there is the presence of a mind that re- 
sponds to life itself on a subliminal level, that is 
acutely conscious of the natural metaphors to be 
found in the trappings of day-to-day life and 
which struggles to find a structure both flexible 
and persuasive enough to contain them within 
his films. Even in a film as distended and 
episodic as La Dolce Vita, there is an intricate 
interweaving of sounds and images that help to 
bind together this elongated experience. When 
the lifeless statue of Christ is being flown to St. 
Peter’s at the opening of the film, only a handful 
of ragazzi follow its shadow through the streets 
of Rome; while at the injunction of the pneu- 
matic Sylvia to “Follow me everybody,” this 
laughing, living goddess, this beatific creature 
who is more at home with little kittens than 
with the temptations of the flesh, gains an 
active and excited response as people follow her 
dance about the nightclub floor. I’ve already 
mentioned the ironic repetition of the “Patricia” 
tune which should help to give a slightly more 
settled place to the presence of Paola—if we're 
fully attentive to the soundtrack of the film, we 
should be remembering Paola while we're 
watching Nadia strip — but also at Steiner's 
party certain things occur that acquire a formal 
relevance by the end. 

In fact, the portrait of Steiner offers a con- 
venient example of how Fellini’s compressed 
characterization works in this sprawling fresco 
of his own uneasy mind.}3 As his German name 
might suggest (and he is played by a French 
actor!) , Steiner is the modern déraciné eclectic, 
a man with only intellectual allegiances. For 
him, all experience is filtered through the mind. 
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He is a dilettante, as he himself says, “too 
serious to be an amateur and not serious enough 
to be a professional.” He remains outside ex- 
perience, unattached, and strives to bring to life 
the order and clarity of a work of art. In his self- 
created isolation, he draws what sustenance he 
can from the culture of all nations and epochs. 
When we first see him, he is carrying a Sanskrit 
grammar in a modern church and, after a few 
tentative chords of jazz, we hear him playing a 
Bach toccata on the organ. 

For Steiner, life has meaning only if he can 
contemplate it as he can a work of art. Even 
natural sounds, the roar of the wind and the sea, 
are recorded on tape and listened to like music; 
and his delight in his daughter is largely the 
delight he takes in her fondness for words, in 
her own instinctive gifts as a poet. For Steiner, 
real life is apparently too much and he tries, 
through art, to find an escape. Of course, he 
fails; and through his failure Fellini would seem 
to be, too schematically, insisting that there can 
be no path into the future through intellectual 
activity or through art. Yet, by the end of the 
film when we're confronted with the final beach 
scene and by our necessary Paola,}* we should 
recognize that those very same sounds of the 
wind and the sea that Steiner had listened to as 
music are part of the disturbance that, along 
with the intrusive inlet of the sea, keeps Paola 
from communicating with Marcello. They are 
part of her “natural” protection from his jaded 
world. And although I shouldn't want to make 
great claims for the power of such effects to 
hold together this too insistent film, nevertheless 
they do reveal the presence of an artistic intel- 
ligence of a rare intuitive kind. 


I don't like the idea of “understanding” a film. I 
don't believe that rational understanding is an 
essential element in the reception of any work of 
art. Either a film has something to say to you or 
it hasn't. If you are moved by it, you don’t need 
to have it explained to you. If not, no explana- 
tion can make you moved by it. That’s why I 
don't think my films are misunderstood when 
they are accepted for different reasons. Every 
person has his own fund of experiences and 
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emotions which he brings to bear on every new 
experience—whether it is to his view of a film or 
to a love affair; and it is simply the combination 
of the film with the reality already existing in 
each person which creates the final impression 
of unity. As I was saying, this is the way the 
svectator participates in the process of creation. 
This diversity of reaction doesn’t mean that the 
objective reality of the film has been misunder- 
stood. Anyway, there is no objective reality in 
my films, any more than there is in life.5 


If 8% is incomparably the finest film that Fel- 
lini has created so far, and certainly the most 
satisfying intellectually, it is largely because, 
along with all this sensitivity to sounds and 
images, the film contains within it a subtle dia- 
lectic. Beneath the astonishing technical vir- 
tuosity of the film and the sophisticated contri- 
butions of Gianni di Venanzo and Piero 
Gherardi (to mention only the most consider- 
able), there is an inner argument at its center 
that has a surprising toughness about it, that 
shows itself as being very critical of the atti- 
tudes adopted by Guido Anselmi who we have 
a right to imagine bears a strong resemblance to 
Fellini himself; except that—as Fellini has been 
quick to point out!® — Guido was unable to 
make his film while Fellini achieved 8%. 

All the old ingredients are there in this film: 
the acutely accurate observation of surface be- 
havior which characterized I Vitelloni plus the 
response to both the semimystical and the 
bizarre that was so evident in La Strada. We 
still have the same sense of life as a quest, as 
endless movement of uncertain direction, as we 
still have the twin polarities in this film, prin- 
cipally of Claudia and La Saraghina, here seem- 
ing to imply a split between the subtler 
imaginations of the spirit and the coarser attrac- 
tions of the flesh. Although by now things aren’t 
quite that simple. Both figures in their different 
ways are presented as somewhat motherly and 
it is only the church that keeps insisting that La 
Saraghina is evil. Innocence and evil are no 
longer separate categories locked away on op- 
posite sides in the wings of the film. But along 
with these familiar themes and effects, the film 
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puts forward a structure of argument and self- 
criticism that recasts all these elements in a 
decidedly clearer light. 

This structure can conveniently be examined 
by looking closely at the final reels. Anselmi is 
reaching the point of no return during the audi- 
tions while he watches with extreme discomfort 
the various imperfect approximations to the 
creatures who have meant so much to him in his 
private life. Daumier, his intellectual friend, 
scriptwriter, and advisor is being particularly 
tiresome and unhelpful; so in his imagination, 
Guido simply has him hanged. Luisa is growing 
increasingly impatient at the way that she, as 
his wife, is being made use of in this projected 
film and she stalks out of the theater-studio. 
Then Claudia arrives. We have seen her as 
part of Guido’s fantasies several times before in 
the film—sometimes as nurse or mother, bring- 
ing him his elixir at the spa or turning down his 
bed, sometimes as the incarnation of his ideal 
mistress figure, freed from the physical vulgari- 
ties of his actual mistress, Carla. As his ideal 
mistress, Claudia has her black hair loose about 
her shoulders while she lies in bed stroking her- 
self, smiling lovingly and talking about her 
desire to look after him and to create order— 
really less like a mistress than an ideal wife. But 
this is the first time in the film, twenty minutes 
before the end, that she actually appears on the 
level of present time as the possible star of this 
impossible film. They go off for a drive together, 
she at the wheel although she explains that she 
doesn’t know the way. He muses about his in- 
capacities as a man and artist, about his inabili- 
ty to stick to any one thing, to select anything, 
to reject, to choose. And even here the structure 
is nicely balanced if we look at it closely. 
“Could you choose one thing and be faithful to 
it?” he asks in some despair as the light in the 
darkened car narrows around him revealing 
only his eyes. While she simply smiles as if re- 
assuringly and with a Fellini-like evasiveness 
replies: “I don’t know the road.” 

They turn off into what looks like a deserted 
village square, the most Chirico-like image that 
Fellini has ever created, yet actually one of the 
few natural sets in the film, close by some 


springs.17 (We never see the water although 
we hear it on the sound-track.) There, in sud- 
den silence, we now see the imagined Claudia 
as nurse-and-mother in an upstairs window, 
luminous in her white frock, at first holding a 
lamp in her hand and then descending down- 
stairs to lay a table in this deserted village 
square. Then natural sound again as Claudia 
asks: “What happens next?” Fellini-Anselmi is 
talking about the role of the woman-goddess in 
his film who must be both child and woman (as 
Sylvia was seen to be by Marcello in La Dolce 
Vita). They get out of the car, she expressing 
displeasure at the cold bareness of the place, he 
replying that he likes it enormously. Then he 
tries to explain that there will in fact be no role 
for her in the film because “no woman can save 
a man’ and because “I don’t want to film an- 
other lie.” Meanwhile she keeps intercutting her 
own interpretation of his difficulty. Three times 
she says “because you don’t know how to love 
. . . because you don’t know how to love... . 
because you don’t know how to love.” But at 
his further announcement that there will also be 
no film, two cars tear into the square announc- 
ing a new idea to launch the film, and the swirl- 
ing chaos of the press conference begins. 

Partly here but even more in the following 
episode, Fellini depicts the helpless quandary 
to which all his contradictory impulses have 
seemed to lead him. Everyone makes demands 
upon him and asks for explanations which he 
cannot give, while a harsh American face looms 
up into the screen taking obvious delight in the 
apparent fact that “He has nothing to say.” 
Fleeting images of both Claudia and Luisa in 
her bridal gown appear, distracting him 
momentarily from the troubles around him; but 
when Daumier slips a revolver in his pocket, he 
climbs under the table and in a fashion that re- 
calls the young Guido running away from the 
prospect of a bath, he crawls along the ground 
and shoots himself. “What an incurable roman- 
tic!” he exclaims before the end. Then a glimpse 
of his mother standing by the sea; then the shot; 
and then silence except for the wind. 

Here the epilogue to the film begins, the re- 
capitulation of its argument which is in essence 
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a recapitulation of the complete works of Fel- 
lini. The huge rocket-launching apparatus is 
being dismantled, that useless structure which 
is the culmination of all the structures that we 
have seen throughout his films. It is apparently 
of no use. Daumier is talking incessantly about 
the wisdom of abandoning the picture: “. . . 
the world abounds in superfluity . . . it’s 
better to destroy than to create what’s inessen- 
tial . . .” Throughout the film, it is as if Dau- 
mier stands for Fellini’s more rational self, the 
self that has taken cognizance of all the critical 
attacks that have been made on his self- 
indulgent and irrational universe but which, 
like Steiner, Fellini feels to be destructive. At 
the same time, he recognizes that this rational 
analytical voice is not the only one in his life. At 
the very moment that Daumier is discoursing on 
the futility of unnecessary creation, the ring- 
master appears—that androgynous clown-like 
figure that has played such an important part in 
all of Fellini’s work and seems to stand for some- 
thing like creation for its own sake, for pure ac- 
tivity without thought or purpose. “Aspetti,” he 
smiles; “wait a minute! We’re ready to begin 

.. . All my best wishes . . .” It is as if Fel- 
lini cannot free himself from the conviction that 
in spite of all the reasonable cricitisms that can 
justifiably be brought against him as against life 
itself, there is something deep within him that 
remains more affirmative and that exists beyond 
thought, that must go on creating simply for the 
sake of creation, as a clown or aerialist must 
continue to perform their intricate though mean- 
ingless routines. 

Then another vision: fiirst Claudia, then La 
Saraghina, then his parents appear before him 
—all dressed in white and all floating along 
noiselessly by the side of the sea accompanied 
only by the wind. And then most importantly, 
Luisa appears, her eyes slightly lowered as if in 
embarrassment or shame. If the critical voice of 
Daumier represents part of the toughness of the 
structure of this film, then the resentful, mis- 
trustful, yet possibly forgiving presence of Luisa 
represents the other part that tugs against Fel- 
lini’s natural tendency to make things a little too 
easy for himself. Guido is here experiencing a 


vision of love for all the creatures he has ever 
known and is trying to communicate the beauty 
and simplicity of this feeling to Luisa, even 
while recognizing his own unworthiness: 
“Luisa, I do not know, I seek, I have not found 
. . . Only with this in mind can I look at you 
without shame . . . Accept me as J am.” And 
Luisa, while seeming to recognize the possible 
self-deception and self-dramatization of these 
remarks, nevertheless out of female kindness 
strives to accept him all the same: “I don’t know 
if that’s true, but J can try.” So once again in 
Fellini, though in a far subtler form, we have 
salvation by grace. Man although unworthy, 
can still be saved. 

From this confession and acceptance, this ex- 
change of imperfect terrestial love, the char- 
acteristic Fellini miracle follows, the miracle of 
self-renewal that enables life to go on. Like the 
three circus musicians that appear at the com- 
parable moment in La Strada, here a similar 
little troop comes into view. With the char- 
acteristic horizontal stripes again very much in 
evidence, they march into the circus ring to re- 
ceive instructions from Anselmi, the megaphone 
of authority having been thrust into his hands 
by the always smiling, always helpful magician- 
ring-master, this embodiment of the impulse 
towards life without demanding why. Then, 
from the top of this vast structure, itself mirac- 
ulouslv reassembled, down the equally vast stair 
case—like the White Sheik from the sky—all the 
people we have seen in this film parade into the 
ring and join hands and dance in a circle about 
its rim. Special attention is given to his mother 
and father and to the Cardinal and even to 
Carla, who gives us an overt clue (if we need 
one ) for the interpretation of this scene: “You're 
trying to say you can't do without us”; but he 
rushes her away with the rest of them into the 
magic circle of the dance around the ring as he 
prepares to receive his wife. Luisa, still a dis- 
turbing element in this final sequence, still with 
her eyes lowered as if not really wanting to be 
imprisoned in her husband’s imaginative vision 
in this way, nevertheless allows herself to be led 
by his hand and with him to join the others as 
they dance around the ring. So we have this 
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final image of the circus ring with the little band 
still playing at its center, the circus that has 
meant so much to Fellini all his life and has 
played such a large part in his films. And so too 
we have the mystic circle of eternity, ancient 
symbol of the Christian church incorporated by 
Dante. And so too we have the final consum- 
mate image of movement without direction, 
dancing round and round for ever in an infinity 
of shared acceptance. 

Night falls, the dancers disappear, and the 
little band is left. Then even they disappear, 
leaving young Guido with his flute and his 
white cloak alone at the end to take the final 
bow and to lead us off into darkness and to the 
end of the film. But even the final title tells us a 
little bit more: “Fellini 8%. Created and direct- 
ed by Federico Fellini.” The old ham must have 
realized that it is a pretty astonishing movie! 


Although the film lends itself to esoteric, occult, 
psychoanalytical interpretations, I would like it 
to be seen in a simpler light: humane and 
imaginative.18 


Throughout this account of certain aspects of 
Fellini, I have really been trying to do only one 
thing: I have been anxious to explain the form 
of his films in terms of the view of life that has 
necessitated it. I have naturally, therefore, con- 
centrated on the films where I have felt that Fel- 
lini has been most successful in resolving his ar- 
tistic problems: most accessibly in I Vitelloni, 
most intimately in La Strada, and most inescap- 
ably in 8%. That is to say, I have not been par- 
ticularly “critical,” either of the films where he 
has been less successful or of his particular view 
of life. Indeed, appraising his view of life has 
not been part of my business in this particular 
article. Obviously, in many ways, it is the view 
of a child, of a simple creature of nature, a kind 
of self-regarding mystic. Similarly when we 
think of art in more social terms, Fellini’s self- 
obsessions can be worrying. And yet, surely 
society is still robust enough to be enriched by 
the products of its artistic egotists—Federico 
Fellini, Hector Berlioz, Benvenuto Cellini, a dis- 
tinguished genealogy of men who have created 


in extravagantly personal ways. And these men, 
with their insistence on the inner life of man, 
have made their own contribution to our in- 
creased self-understanding. At their best, they 
have pursued their self-bound concerns with 
such energy and completeness that their explo- 
rations of their purely private problems have 
managed to illuminate the problems of us all. 

Nevertheless, on a more mundane and techni- 
cal level, if we look closely at Le Notti di Ca- 
biria, there are obvious formal difficulties. In 
spite of the surrealist effects that surround Ca- 
biria in her box-like home and in her dealings 
with Oscar, the street sequences seem to be in a 
rather different style, as if from another film. 
Perhaps the substantial credit given to Pasolini 
in the making of this film has something to do 
with this disunity; and if we were concerned to 
offer an extensive critique of all Fellini's films, 
detail by detail, there would be a number of 
such discrepancies that we'd have to notice. Yet 
if we value him at all, a man like Fellini must be 
allowed to stumble. In the intuitive way that he 
approaches the screen, he is almost bound to 
run into difficulties and at times to fail to find 
the form adequate to his needs. What we ask for 
always is that he should be true to himself and 
that the film as a whole should be strong enough 
to sustain the difficulties. Or at least, we can see 
in certain features valuable preparation for finer 
things to come. 

Thus, while I can find little to admire in his 
sketch for Boccaccio 70; I can see in much of 
the poster-raising sequence, hilarious in its way 
and absurd in its chaos, a kind of rehearsal for 
the press conference in 8% where both the hilar- 
ity and the chaos have a tougher context to con- 
tain them. But it is the essential] tastelessness of 
the central conception of the Boccaccio episode 
that has always made me doubt that particular 
piece of film and wonder what it might presage. 
In the image of the little puritan who has such 
grotesque fantasies, there is possibly something 
funny (though not to my taste) but there is also 
a contradiction between Fellini’s most undeni- 
able gift and his intentions in this film. Whether 
we like him or not, at his best Fellini has cer- 
tainly succeeded in creating for us images that 
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convey the innermost recesses of his own teem- 
ing mind. But what about the mind of another 
kind of person essentially different from him- 
self: could he explore that with the same kind of 
intimacy? I should never have thought so; and 
yet, this is what he was offering to do in this 
film. He would appear to be trying to convey to 
us how another person thinks and feels, which is 
perhaps what makes the film so unsubtle in the 
effects that it achieves, so lacking in compas- 
sion, finally so lacking in taste. 

It was because of this uneasy spectacle of 
Boccaccio in my mind that I had misgivings 
about the prospects of Giulietta degli Spiriti. 
When reading about the film as it was in prog- 
ress and hearing about the difficulties Fellini 
was having in reconciling his need for move- 
ment with the problems of color, three things 
troubled me. First of all, might color be some- 
how wrong for Fellini? Might color tend to 
bring his images too close to real life, to leave 
them lacking in suggestiveness and shadow? 
Might it tend simply to make certain effects 
vulgar that would seem magical when dis- 
tanced from our experience by the formality of 
black-and-white? Secondly, when Fellini’s Giuli- 
etta was his Gelsomina, when in La Strada she 
combined with the other characters to become a 
part of his own mind, the effect was compelling; 
but could Fellini actually enter into the mind of 
another person, even of his own wife? Would he 
be able to create a new kind of 8% but now 
from a woman's point of view? Already there 
had been formal troubles with Cabiria, and the 
memory of Boccaccio increased my doubts. 
Finally (as I kept saying to myself), after 8%, 
how could he go on at all without falling back? 
What could he possibly do that could equal that 
success? So it was with a very real concern that 
I approached this new picture—first through 
the published script and now at last through the 
film. 

From the script (which bears only the most 
casual relation to the finished product), we can 
see what is intended. We get the impression of a 
little bourgeoise of exquisite sensitivity, forced 
- into a world of fearful fantasies and tender 
schoolgirl memories by her inability to find an 
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outlet for this sensitivity in the blatantly erotic 
world that happens to surround her. Nor can 
she make herself “whorish” enough to resusci- 
tate the sensual awareness of her husband, any 
more than she can put on the garish wigs that 
we see her toying with at the opening of the 
film. But the impression of the film is often 
rather different from the impression of the 
script. Strange to say, it seems less delicate in 
many of its implications. If in the film the fan- 
tasies are supposed to come from Giulietta, the 
majority of the images seem more to belong to 
Fellini. Throughout the film, there appears to 
be a discrepancy between the tentativeness and 
introspection of the central character and the 
wild turbulent world that generally surrounds 
her. She is so gentle in all her expressions, but 
Fellini has embedded her in a harsh and garish 
world that only he could have created. Of 
course, to an extent, that is the point, the sub- 
stance of her problem. Yet from the first scene to 
the next to the last, up to the moment when she 
finally succeeds in exorcizing all these fantastic 
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creatures and is finally left alone, throughout 
most of the film there seems to be something 
wrong. 

To begin with, except for some of the garden 
sequences and the childhood scenes, its pace is 
so insistent, the harsh clash of its primary colors 
so dazzling, its editing generally so restless that 
the overall style of the film would seem for the 
most part to be working against the feeling of 
inwardness necessary if we are actually to feel 
very strongly for this heroine. Even when she is 
at home, away from the mad world that sur- 
rounds her, Nino Rota’s music often keeps up its 
nervous bounce, appropriate enough for the ex- 
cited dance from scene to scene in La Dolce 
Vita or for the world of film production which 
provided the backdrop to 8%, but often irrita- 
tingly out of place here. As with so much of the 
extravagance of the decor and costumes, the 
music seems to belong more to some crazy 
world of Fellini’s rather than to Giulietta. Yet it 
is she whom we are watching on the screen. 

In La Strada, the extreme simplicity of the 
story itself combined with the technical sim- 
plicity of execution to convey to us the mystical 
simplicity of Gelsomina; whereas in Giulietta 
degli Spiriti, it would seem that the very virtuos- 
ity of effect that is now inescapably at Fellini’s 
fingertips has somewhat destroyed the delicacy 
of implication necessary fully to convey to us 
Giulietta’s inner world. With the exception of 
the childhood scenes, all filtered through white 
gauze and softly evoked in gently diffused light, 
the style of so much of the film seems so un- 
varied that we are exhausted by the time of the 
final party near the end. I kept feeling that so 
few of the shots were held long enough for us to 
admire and be moved by them. Extraordinary 
images often of great beauty are thrust before us 
and then whisked away again. And when in so 
many of the shots there is such a suggestion of a 
nudity that we are not quite allowed to see, 
there is almost something prurient in the final 
impression of these erotic scenes. 

There is too slight a sense of norm within the 
film, which might have provided a point of rest 
to which we could return. The barbaric Turks 
emerging from the depths of the sea might have 
been magnificent had they been placed within a 
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more natural situation that could have repre- 
sented the regular rhythms of Giulietta’s day-to- 
day life—like the prolonged ennui of the Vitel- 
loni that contained the momentary frenzy of the 
Mardi Gras. But in Giulietta, her friends that 
come to visit trussed up in Piero Gherardi's cos- 
tumes are as fantastic as her fantasies; and the 
erotic Susy’s mansion is even more fantastic 
still. Her childhood memories and some of the 
garden moments that help to create for us the 
serenity which is the central longing of Giuli- 
etta’s mind seem too slightly dwelt upon to 
counterbalance the overwhelming sense of the 
bizarre in the film. And at the end of the film, 
where we can recognize that at last she is no 
longer afraid and so has been set free, it is still 
difficult to relate this final feeling of release to 
her memories of childhood martyrdom when 
this martyrdom sequence is one of the most del- 
icately achieved scenes in the film. Our minds 
have been distracted by so many other things. 
If Giulietta seems somewhat of a failure, then 
—if finally in relation to Fellini’s other films this 
is what we might want to say about it—its fail- 
ure lies in Fellini’s inability to discover a form 
that would hold before us convincingly the inti- 
macy of Giulietta’s mind. So much like 8% in so 
many of its effects, it is very unlike it in this: in 
Giulietta, there is no inner structure of argu- 
ment, no dialectical placing of effect within 
effect. And there is none of the self-criticism 
that distinguished 8% and which troubled and 
humanized the close. In Giulietta, although the 
Fellini-Giorgio character is certainly criticized 
—sleeping as he does with his ear-plugs and 
eye-shade, his senses blocked off against his 
wife — yet finally, as Guido had done with 
Luisa, Fellini seems to have imprisoned his wife 
within the inescapable fantasies of his own 
imagination. And this time, there is no room for 
apology nor can she be allowed a look of protest 
or of shame. As with Boccaccio, he has some- 
what failed to make a film of any sustained sym- 
pathy about another person’s life. If Giulietta is 
concerned with the infidelity of husband to 
wife, then by a grim kind of irony, this film 
would seem to represent an infidelity indeed. 
In 8%, when Guido is first taken through the 
woods to meet the Cardinal sitting strangely on 
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a platform at the end, they exchange a few ir- 
relevancies about Guido’s age and marriage and 
then Guido puts the problem to him, about his 
uncertainties concerning the making of his film. 
At that moment, we hear a bird call, a strange 
kind of owl, and the Cardinal responds to 
Guido’s uneasiness with a story about Diomedes 
and about how legend has it that the same bird 
sang when Diomedes died. It is a strange and 
beautiful moment in the film, and in a subtle 
way is emblematic of the film as a whole and of 
Fellini's entire moral universe: we experience a 
problem to which there seems no rational resolu- 
tion; then we are given an image that transports 
our imaginations into another sphere. It is, as I 
have increasingly argued, a kind of magic, a 
fresh kind of grace, a salvation through the puri- 
fication of the feelings. And even if we want to 
resist such effects for temperamental or phil- 
osophical reasons, what finally justifies them in 
terms of Fellini's world is their feeling of neces- 
sity. They have recurred again and again. 

In Giulietta degli Spiriti, on the other hand, 
when Giulietta first explores Susy’s lascivious 
home, we hear the same bird call several times 
while she’s on the stairs. We hear it again at 
other points in the film, apparently whenever it 
is convenient to create a strange effect. Like the 
extravagant costumes that litter the film, like 
the rag-bag of magical effects that are simply 
played with from beginning to end, even like so 
much of the nudity and eroticism that dominate 
the film, all these elements seem to have been 
created largely for their own sake. Who is 
imagining all those bare breasts at the end? 
Giulietta? Are these the images of her eroticism? 
The threat of the ineluctable Susy? Although it 
pains me to say so, there would scarcely seem to 
be a subliminal level at all in this film. It seems 
more an entertainment, an extraordinary spec- 
tacle, an unimaginable feat of legerdemain; but 
it neither sustains the intimacy nor has the feel- 
ing of personal necessity that characterize a 
work of art. Finally, so much of it seems like a 
recapitulation of past effects gathered up from 
former films and transplanted into color. 

At this point, criticism is tempted to turn into 
prophecy, but I shall desist. Giulietta degli 
Spiriti is an important film by a great director 


which may lead we don’t know where. And if 
through the reconciliation and balance of &%, 
Fellini has temporarily achieved a truce with 
his troubled spirit and so has no fresh self-explo- 
rations to offer us, perhaps we'll have to sit back 
and let him entertain us for a while. Sooner or 
later, he will probably find something urgent, 
no doubt about himself again, that he will want 
to convey to us, and then the real films will once 
more begin. 


NOTES 


1. Federico Fellini, by Gilbert Salachas (Editions 
Seghers, 1963); p. 103. Translations from the French 
have been done with the help of Sue Bennett. 

2. Journal dun Bidoniste, by Delouche Domini- 
que (bound with Les Chemins de Fellini, by Gene- 
viéve Agel, Les Editions du cerf, 1956), p. 129. 

3. Genevieve Agel (op. cit.), in the course of an 
immensely sensitive but predominantly Christian in- 
terpretation of Fellini’s work, sees Osvaldo as mark- 
ing one of the four stages in Gelsomina’s develop- 
ment. See p. 5 ff. 

4, Although recently Fellini has related how just 
such a little band did one day improbably appear. 

5. Journal d’un Bidoniste, p. 129. 

6. From an interview with Gideon Bachmann in 
Film: Book 1 (ed. Robert Hughes, Grove Press, 
1959), p. 101. 

7. See for example Eric Rhode in Sight & Sound, 
Winter 60-61, p. 34. 

8. Film: Book 1, p. 105. 

9. For a better understanding of the painting of 
de Chirico, I am indebted to Peter Greenaway, 
painter and film-maker and himself a perceptive stu- 
dent of Fellini. 

10. For a more detailed account of Fellini’s re- 
current imagery, see Les Chemins de Fellini (op. cit) 
or following that, the excellent chapter on Fellini in 
John Russell Taylor’s Cinema Eye, Cinema Ear 
(Methuen, 1964). 

11. From another interview with Gideon Bach- 
mann in Cinéma 65 (Numéro 99, Sept.—Octobre). 

12. Again. see John Russell Taylor’s account for 
the “womb-like” quality of Fellini’s affection. 

13. This description of Steiner is adapted from an 
account of La Dolce Vita I wrote for the Twentieth 
Centurn. Tan. 1961, pv. 81 ff. 

14. Gilbert Salachas, with nice perception, sees 
Paola as the guest of honor—“TVhotesse d’honneur’— 
in La Dolce Vita. Op. cit., p. 2. 

15. From Cinéma 65 (op. cit.), p. 85. 

16. See The 200 Days of 8%, by Deena Boyer 
(Macmillan, 1964): “This film is not so autobio- 
gravhical as it would seem.” (p. 208) 

17. Ibid. 

18. From an interview with Tullio Kezich in 
Juliet of the Spirits (Orion Press, 1965), p. 44. 


